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THE UTILITY OF TEACHING-DEVICES 



By J. Warshaw 



'O ECENT language texts show a clear and pronounced ten- 
-■-V dency toward pedagogics, particularly in the direction of 
teaching methods or devices. Even the ironical comments about 
turning linguistic handsprings, cutting figures of eight, and climb- 
ing the greased pole in French, Spanish, or German have failed to 
dam the current. Grammars are no longer bald statements of 
principles and reading books are no longer mere reprints of originals 
with dry historical and grammatical notes. The teacher as well as 
the pupil is having his innings. The old theory that the teacher 
needs no suggestion nor help is being discarded. Text-books are 
now not simply pupil-texts: they are teacher-texts, also. 

At first blush, this would appear to reflect on the capabilities 
of language instructors or on their preparation or on their willing- 
ness to take pains. If the old-fashioned teacher got along without 
these prepared auxiliaries, why should they seem indispensable to 
the modern followers of the profession? Is it not fostering weak- 
ness and a spirit of routine to provide machine-made exercises? 
Do they not discourage initiative and inventiveness? Do they not 
uselessly expose the implements of the office to the student? Do 
they not place the novice and the expert, the fledgling and the 
patriarch on the same level? Do they not disparage experience? 

It is possibly no adequate answer to say that the smaller the 
distance between the beginner and the veteran, the more advanced 
and the more perfect is the state of the occupation, profession, 
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trade, or craft. Subconsciously we feel that a knowledge of the 
tools of the trade should require nearly as long a period for mastery 
as a knowledge of the working-materials or subject-matter. 
Undoubtedly that is why we are insisting more and more on 
advanced training in schools of education. The time does not 
seem far distant when we shall demand of all language teachers a 
degree in education in addition to a major in French, Spanish, 
Italian, or German. Whatever our opinion may be of the justice 
of imposing this additional burden on those about to come into the 
fold, we must admit that language teachers have, in general, 
rarely prepared themselves to teach their subject. In grammar 
and literature they have had the necessary training: but they have 
paid slight attention to the means for communicating their 
learning. 

Not, to be sure, that we have all to acquiesce in the pressure 
exerted by the schools of education. Many of us believe that there 
is a distinct limit to our teaching paraphernalia and that beyond a 
certain point educational courses are luxuries and unproductive of 
practical benefits to us as teachers of languages. If we have that 
indefinable but very evident thing called "personality" and if, in 
addition, we are endowed with a measure of that psychological 
instinct which enables us to deal tactfully with young people, we 
assume that but one other element is needed to complete our 
equipment. That element is method or methods or devices or 
whatever term you wish to use to dignify the tools of the trade. 
Methods or devices are our hammer and our chisel and our plane 
and our saw. Personality and the psychological sense we either 
cannot impart at all or can impart only imperfectly. The use of 
methods, however, along with the methods themselves, can be 
transmitted, and therein lies the function of pedagogical courses, 
in so far as we are concerned. 

It is probably in view of the scant number of methods courses 
offered in our schools and of the slight incentive presented to the 
language teacher for perfecting himself in this most imperative 
branch that the makers of our pedagogical text-books are attempt- 
ing to educate us in methods or devices. That they are sometimes 
carrying the multiplication of devices to an extent which seems 
excessive goes without saying. It is no uncommon occurrence to 
find a page or more of devices to a short preceding lesson. The old- 
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fashioned teacher, who has contented himself with saying, "Trans- 
late this," "Put this into French," "Read this," "Do this at sight," 
and who has considered his system thoroughly rounded-out with 
these few formulas and the meager variations which can be played 
upon them, looks on anything further as new-fangled notions of a 
suspicious nature and extremely derogatory to the dignity of his 
calling. However, we cannot afford to stand still out of pure 
deference to well-meaning persons who have got out of the habit of 
exercise. 

As those who have used books of the sort recognize, a tolerable 
number of labor-saving and instructive devices enhances the value 
of a text. Their practical significance, of course, will be commen- 
surate with the moderation exhibited in their employment and 
with the quality of selection made. To go beyond a rational 
measure in the matter of furnishing a text -book with devices is not 
only to expand a volume to an unnecessary and unwieldy size, but 
also to carry coals to Newcastle. Not all devices appeal to all 
teachers, and those which are regarded as ineffective by any 
teacher constitute so much waste space in that teacher's text and 
in the texts of his pupils. 

It should be emphasized, however, that no harm can come from 
the constant invention of teaching devices and from the perpetual 
testing of their practicability. Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Gouin, Mme Montessori discovered no radically new principles in 
education. Their endeavors were confined to opening up new 
avenues of approach and to improving what one may speak of not 
too profanely as the "bow-wow" method of teaching. It would be 
maddening to have to acknowledge that the teaching of languages 
must remain stationary because no new avenues of approach are 
possible. Were such the case, we should be forced to look for our 
elementary teachers among robust, phlegmatic individuals whom 
no degree of monotony could daunt and no spirit of adventure 
could excite. 

For the bane of elementary language teaching is the dry-rot of 
stagnation into which it may so easily degenerate. What can be 
more deadly than the incessant harping on the the remembrance 
of words and on the repetition of grammatical rules, the grinding 
out of passages of translation and the laborious laying of blocks of 
composition on top of one another? One or two years of it may be 
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endurable: but ten, twenty, or thirty years of it, if they do not 
kill the victim, should at least seriously maim him. Words, words, 
words — they are the body and soul of early language work and the 
despair of the veteran language teacher, unless there be a gate of 
escape, a way out into a fresher or, at any rate, a less belabored air. 

The escape is not nearly as feasible now as in the good old 
days before the separation of knowledge or learning into species. 
Your inspiring classical teacher of the past was, often without 
realizing it, and generally without being personally responsible 
for it, far more than a teacher of languages. He was a philosopher, 
a historian, an ethnologist, a physicist, a social cicerone, a military 
strategist. His Latin and his Greek were primarily pegs on which 
to hang a general education. His scholarly interests were 
sharpened rather than blunted by his daily grind. His excursions 
into the civilizations of earlier peoples educated both him and his 
pupils. Words were never his only mental pabulum. If his task 
ever grew dull, it was because he himself was growing dull. The 
possibilities for spiritual recreation, hard thinking, and variety 
of subject-matter were almost endless. That is why we have a 
well-founded tradition of great teachers of the classics. They were 
intrinsically no better than the vast majority of modern language 
teachers of the past or the present, but they were more fortunate 
in their environment and in their epoch. 

Specialization and the steady trend toward the division of 
labor have completely changed the role of the language teacher. 
Philosophy is now to be obtained in the department of philosophy; 
history, in the department of history; physics, in the department of 
physics; art, in the art department. In a few instances, because 
of the unfortunate situation in which the classical languages have 
been placed by modern conditions, one or two earnest classical 
teachers undertook the interesting task of reviving the ancient 
status of classical teaching, of presenting the philosophy, the 
history, the art, and the sociology of the Greeks and the Romans 
in the language department. But the experiment is anachronistic 
and is not likely to develop into a settled policy. The language 
teacher has in these days only a negligible standing as a humanist. 
He is without authority, can emit opinions of a general or specific 
character outside of his linguistic province only with fear and 
trembling, and is looked at askance by those officially in charge of 
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the various departments which have been mentioned. To the 
shoemaker his last, and to the teacher of languages as such, his 
vocabularies, his grammatical drill, and his verbs. Not to be 
able to indulge in the exhilarating sport of reasoning or of intel- 
lectual curiosity in so far as one's class- work is concerned; always 
to be condemned to the wheel of memorizing: that is a fate which 
no teacher should envy another. It is no special pleasure to be 
aware that you are first and foremost an intellectual blacksmith 
and that your forte is repetition. 

Gainsay it as many are in the habit of doing, though, our specif- 
ic function nowadays in elementary language work is to render the 
mechanics of language as nearly automatic as possible, and our 
chief agencies are repetition, drill, review, analogy, and a few 
other processes but little connected with the creative faculties. 
Some of us may, in the short time allotted to us, try to liberalize 
our subject by educational and instructive material, but the risk 
we take of detaching the mind of the student from the work 
immediately before him, namely, the learning of the mechanics 
of the language, is a real one. There is much point to Lewis 
Chambaud's observation in the preface of his Grammar of the 
French Tongue (1805) : "The French Refugees are a striking proof 
of this. An English Gentleman hearing an old French Refugee say, 
that he had been fifty years in England, and expressing his surprise 
that he could not speak English at all, "Lack-a-day, Sir, said the 
Frenchman, what English can one learn in fifty years? Helas, 
Monsieur, qu'est ce qu'on peut apprendre d'Anglois en cinquante 
ans ..." Our difficulties and our obligation to persist in our 
oftentimes arid toil become manifest when we perform the simple 
calculation that six months of study and of exposure to French or 
Spanish in France and Spain are equivalent to something like 
twenty-four college semesters. 

If this analysis is not fantastic, we can get an inkling of the 
importance of teaching-devices in language instruction. It is 
largely by the invention, the gathering, and the use of them that 
the teacher preserves some of his sprightliness and his sanity, and 
it is through the application of them that the recitation becomes an 
interesting hour instead of a humdrum droning away of precious 
minutes. They are one of the main gates of escape for ourselves 
and our pupils. They bear the same relation to our art or science 
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or whatever you choose to call it that the finely differentiated 
instruments and laboratory accessories of the scientist bear to his 
science. They are, in fact, our laboratory. I have seen the 
attitude of an excellent teacher toward her subject revolutionized 
by the acquisition of a usable list of practical devices. Her 
admirable personality and judgment had previously been ham- 
pered by confinement to a scant number of regulation teaching 
"methods," and she had not had the temerity to strike out into 
new paths. The devices were a revelation both to her and to her 
classes. 

Any teaching device is, after all, a method. It is an aid in the 
presentation of new content and a means of re-enforcing what has 
once been treated. If it fails to accomplish either of these objects, 
it is not a successful device or method. It is, in addition, a potent 
factor in lending life to class- work. It gives suppleness to recita- 
tions and should not detract from the clinching of linguistic prin- 
ciples. When it does not clinch them, it misses its goal. 

From the standpoint of the student, such devices are attractive 
because of the elements of surprise and variety which they contain. 
We must not forget that students are human beings and that they 
crave novelty, variety, and surprise and detest drudgery, like the 
rest of us. Their interest must be constantly stimulated, and 
especially in a subject like language which, however you may desire 
to rid yourself of the thought, depends in major part on the least 
agreeable of the mental faculties, memory. To go on with the drab 
routine of antiquated language teaching means the retention of 
medievalism in a modern scheme of things. Whatever defects 
may be inherent in our modern effort to put lightness, flexibility, 
color, and movement into teaching, we must be willing to tolerate 
them because of the obvious advantages of which they are, when 
all is said and done, only a rather unimportant accompaniment. 
Nor need we feel unsupported by some of the best educators of the 
past. Comenius, the venerable dean of pedagogy in the seven- 
teenth century, who was considered for the presidency of Harvard 
College after the death of President Dunster, foresaw the need of 
enlivening teaching methods and achieved a remarkable feat of 
prophecy in his Orbis Pictus and his Janua Linguarum. Our 
pictorial representations in textbooks, our realien, and numerous 
others of our devices found in him an early, ardent, and most 
competent advocate. 
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Methods without method are like experiments without a pur- 
pose. There may be some good in them, but that is problematical, 
and the energy consumed is an almost total waste product. The 
teacher who employs a method or device merely because it offers 
variety and whiles away the class-period is as much a traitor to his 
trust and an idle opportunist as the elementary language teacher 
who delivers an unnecessary lecture or reels off joke after joke 
solely because he has a flow of words and is irked by the labor of 
drilling and testing. Behind each device there must be perfectly 
visible the query, "What will it accomplish and when should it be 
used?" 

No comprehensive study of language devices has yet been 
made. We have a few books on language teaching which detail 
some of the methods available and are often indicative of others. 
But a critical and scientific examination of language methods or 
devices has never been compiled. For hundreds of years we have 
been plying our trade without a reasoned catalog of the tools with 
which we have to work. A monograph or a volume on the topic 
would fill a real want. In the absence of such separate treatment, 
we must feel grateful to the writers of text-books who have stepped 
into the breach, no matter what success has attended their attempt. 
In all probability, the most logical arrangement would be to have 
tables of desirable devices incorporated in the introduction or 
added as an appendix to our text-books. Teachers could then 
choose at will and according to the suitability of the different 
devices. Indeed, much would be gained by making such tables an 
integral part of elementary language books along with the maps, 
pictures, and lists of class-room expressions which are finally 
becoming a standard fixture. 

The following charts will suggest some of the ways in which 
series of language devices may be concisely presented. No claim 
is made for special originality either in the devices themselves or 
in the general plan. Suggestions have been taken wherever met, 
whether in pedagogical journals or in discussions with my students 
in our course on the Teaching of Spanish. My students found 
it worth while to enlarge some of these charts on heavy drawing- 
paper and keep them close at hand for ready reference and pro- 
gressive observation. Perhaps others may regard this as a useful 
procedure. 
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II 

Section of a Chart for Testing and Auditing Devices 



No. 



1. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Device 



Flash cards. 



Pupil writes in 
alphabetical or- 
der lists of new 
words appear 
ing in lesson. 



Pupil keeps 
scrap-book of 
pictures with 
Spanish, French 
etc., equiva- 
lents for objects 



Exercises in 
numbers and 
arithmetical 
operations. 



Teacher reads 
review transla- 
tion : class 
translates. 



Class gives lists 
of synonyms. 



Exercise in the 
changing of 
tenses. 



Students look 
over page at 
sight, close 
books, and tell 
what they have 
seen. Time- 
limit for look- 
ing over page. 



September 



M. T. W. Th. F. etc 



Remarks 
and 

Conclu- 
sions 



October, 
etc. 
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Comments: 

1. By putting a mark in the day-square, the teacher knows 
definitely what device he has used at each recitation. He can thus 
combine variety with the special object which he wishes to accom- 
plish each day. 

2. A cross (x) or a check-mark (V) may be placed in the day- 
square to show that the device is successful. A zero may be used 
to indicate that the device has been valueless or of doubtful value. 
By testing devices in this fashion, each teacher will soon satisfy 
himself experimentally as to the merits of any device. 

3. If a particular device has been successful in combination 
with another, the number of the second may be put in the day- 
square of the first. 

4. The column of "Remarks and Conclusions" may be reserved 
for pertinent or somewhat extended comment. 

5. A group of teachers, by comparing their charts, might find 
the results worthy of collective discussion. A proper evaluation of 
the devices may, of course, more exactly be arrived at when the 
testimony of various experimenters is available. 

6. In connection with teacher-training classes, assignments 
from the chart might be made by the supervisor so as to enable the 
beginning teacher to try himself out on the principal implements 
of his vocation. If the novice has a set of practical devices as a 
guide, he may be induced to spend a little more time on the prep- 
aration of content. One of the bugbears of the novice in preparing 
the coming lesson is to know what to do next. It not infrequently 
happens, also, that novices and others suffer embarrassment in 
class because they have run out of working material and have to 
spar for time during the remainder of the hour. 

University of Nebraska. 

(To be concluded.) 



